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CLAIM THAT THE SCHOOLS TODAY ARE EDUCATIONALLY DEFECTIVE. 
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con K hac a ni:^w fac6 It also has a new function. Rather than 
^Kno^'oriBinal Lticles in journal form as we have done during the past few years, 
FOCUS*will now bring you educational news and views of pertinence and importance. 

There will be no schedule for distribution. FOCUS will come to you more often 
Ihan in the past -as often as we discover information which we feel should be 

disseminated. 
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Pre-School Education 

Consultant: J. W. GETZELS, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
Let me say at once that I have not myself worked with pre-school children in t e 
educational setting. But this is not without some advantage in a paper whose 
yTntanfrto raise issues rather than to settle them for I am not already so 
Lmmitted to a particular theoretical or pedagogic point of view that any other is 

immediately unacceptable, if not altogether inconceivahle. , i 

lh7t ttee U a crucial need for change in the educational provisions or he lower 
cUss or culturally deprived child hardly bears argument. We need not belabor the 
ooint here. Nor is the need an entirely new one, although the wonder and trage y 
fs that we have just got around to doing anything about it in a concerted way. 

in Ihe L twenties, mo Shall Be “ff”;"£isTul^S 

Ze'a 5d eS 'school he was already typed intellectually by economic sWu^ 
AUhouXonfy 13.4% of the Business Class chiWren in the first grade were Mow 
on *n TO fiillv 42 5% of the Working Class children were helow this eve i 
90 in f qu^tion then in essentially the terms we are 

ZnaSar ti what extent L this observed difference in intelligence a reflection 
Jf the ''modification of native endowment by varying environmental conditions 

(>»,p.36). 
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Nor Wire proposils for ioiof &o»ethin§ sfmciaJ for tbe lower okse child in ^hool 
lacking. Aniong the prepoeed lines of attack werei the cnrricnlum shonld be altered 
into account the experience of these children* education should be differ- 
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the existing curriculum 



enriched to 



class child to catch up with the middle class child* and so on. But 
lese proposals had in common was that they attempted to work within the 
prevailing orptniaation of the schools. Their fundamental intent was remedial rather 



mm, preventive— to 
And it is precisely for this reason 



was m 



rather tbaii 



It these proposals seemed only to ^ 
dilemma rather than to provide a solution. For they neglected to face up fully to 
two unavoidable issues. First is the claim for the preeminent impact of early expe- 
rience, that it is during the early period that the child not only acqiuires a character 
istic set of values, lanpap, and fund of information, but he literally * 



so to 



we acquires 

Second is the claim that the values, 
acquired by the middle class child is 
school j the valu^, lanpage, information 
class child are 



, for meeting the |roblems he will lace in 

information, and method of learning 




of him in 




method of 

required of him in 

as if the one group obtained a set of tools applicable to the school situation, and the 
other a set of tools not applicable to the school situation, but the school 
the two groups to perform as if they had equally applica] 

It is in these terras — the problem of laming to learn and the relationship between 
pre-school experience and educational expectations— that we may raise the follow- 
ing questions: 



resources. 



environment on 



iment of school-related 



1. wnat IS 

abilities? 

2. How early must the opportunity for school-related experiences be available 
in the environment? 

3. What are the differences in the continuity or discontinuity of pre-school 
experiences and school expectations between culturally-deprived and non-deprived 
children? 

4. What is the nature of compensatory pre-school education, and what are some 
of the current procedural issues? 

5. What are some of the long-range underlying issues? 

I need hardly say that I shall not be able in the dozen or so pages at my 

to deal with these questions in any depth. But I have taken the chairman’s 
seriously: in view of the goals of the conference, it is more important for the paper 
to open for exploration a wide range of issues than to provide conclusions, recom- 
mendations, or attempt to settle any one issue definitively. 

1. We may begin with what seems to be the fundamental question underlying 
the entire problem of cultural deprivation and pre-school education: What is the 
effect of environment on learning to learn? 

We have already cited the study of a generation ago by the Lynds showing a 
cognitive deficit in lower class over upper children. Studies along this line have 
steadily increased in number, rigor, and specificity of demonstrated relationship. 
To mention only a sampling: Irwin found a systematic relationship between 
mastery of speech sounds in infants 1 to 30 months of age and the occupational 
status of the family; Milner^® found a significant relationship between the reading 
readiness of first grade children and the "verbal environment" at home; Montague 
found a similar relationship between the arithmetic concepts of kindergarten chil- 
dren and the socio-economic status of their families; and, in a notable series of 



studies, Deutsch and his colleapes® have gone a step further in speciicity and 
shown that not only are there diferenoes in cognitive perforinan« between social- 
class and race groups but within the groups, a ^’particular level of cognitive perform- 
ance reflects certain specific environmental characteristics” j Hess has 
same relationship for the acquisition of language and the nature of the mother-child 
interaction. In short, numerous studies attest to the view that the development of 
both general and specific cognitive abilities-the abilities required for success m 
school-is determined in many cntiml ways by the availability of relevant expen- 
ences in the pre-school environment. 

2* We iiMiy turn to the eecond question that seems to he crucial i How ®CLfly must 
the opportunity for the relevant experience be available? Is, for example, the present 
school age— the magic number six— time enough? We know very little about this 
for any specific ability nor, of course, in view of different rates of maturation, lor 
any given individual. Nonetheless, an increasing number of studies are showing that 



may ne most damaging, not only to such 

but even to such presunmbly physiological 



it is the 



of early experience 
psychological abilities as 
abilities as vision. 

The most direct evidence on 



we may call the "timing” of experience comes 
from experiments with animals— experiments that cannot be done with humans. 
For example, Austen Riesen®® some years ago deprived animals of light at various 
stages during their growth. He found that it was deprivation during the early period 
that resulted in the most serious perceptual deficit. There is, however, reliant if 
less direct evidence for humans as well. For example, Bloom ^ estinmted that the 
long-term over-all effect of living in a "culturally deprived” as a^nst a culturally 
abundant” environment to be 20 IQ points, and hypothesked that this effect was 
spaced developmentally as follows: from birth to 4 years, 10 IQ units; from 4 to b 
years, 6 IQ units; from 8 to 17 years, 4 IQ units. The rank-order correlation be- 
tween the hypothesked effects and empirical data from a number of studies was .95, 
the absolute amount of the observed effects being substantially greater even than 

the estimates. . . . 

But the evidence that is perhaps most dramatically instructive for humans is trorn 

the "natural experiments” provided by individuals who were congenitally blind ^d 
given sight by surgical operation as adults. As Hebb^^ points out, Senden studied 
the perceptual behavior of numerous such individuals, and much to his surpn^ and 
most people’s disbelief, found that these patients literally had to learn to see. There 
was a period when despite no structural defect in sensory apparatus, these persons 
could not distinguish between a square and a triangle, a sphere and a cube. They 
had to stop and count the corners one after another just as a young child does, lo 
perceive these objects as whole figures, with distinctive features immediately evi- 
dent, was not possible for a long time, not because they could not see note, they 
could see and count the corners — but because they had not had the necessary 

from vision. 



experience in 



It is entirely 




At lo that the normal child goes through a similar process of 

literally learning to perceive, and that as adults we are able to see a square or a 
triangle at a glance as a result of the imperceptible but complex learning we did as 
children. Much of what may appear as somehow arising "innately perception, 
language, value, what has been called the child’s characteristic "earning set or 
what I should like to call his "codes for future learning”— is in large measure 
acquired through the mediation of appropriate multiple and early expenenras. The 
question is not whether there are individual differences that are innate. The point 
rather is that given the same potentiality for learning at birth, the availability and 



timing of experience appear to facilitate or inhibit the expression of the potentiality. 
And as we have already indicated, there are signihcant differences in this respect; 
the relevant experiences tend to he available for some children and not for others, 
Indeed, the term culturally deprived has been taken to mean lack of availability of 
such experiences at the appropriate time. 

3. This brings us to the third question; What are the differences in the continuity 
or discontinuity of pre-school experiences and school expectations between cultur- 
ally deprived and non-deprived children, or more specifically, what is the nature of 
the differences in the "learning sets'’ or "'codes for future learning” acquired by 
the two groups? 

We have already remarked on such specific differences as are measured by vocabu- 
lary, arithmetic, and reading-readiness tests and such general perceptual and 
cognitive differences as arc measured by intelligence tests. Two other salient 
differences must also be considered in this connection. 



There are two general "codes” a child learns through his early contacts with the 
environment; one is a language code, the other a value cade. The language code gives 
him the categories for structuring and communicating his experiences. The value 
code tells him what in his experience is important— worth attending to. In a iense, 
language becomes the window through which he perceives experience, and values 
determine what in his experience he will cherish or reject. And it is argued that it is 
precisely with respect to the character of these crucial codes — ^the value code and 
the language code — that the disadvantaged child differs most sharply from the 
advantaged child and from school requirements. 

Explicitly or implicitly, the school requires an achievement ethic, with consequent 
high valuation of the future, deferred gratification, and symbolic commitment. It 
takes for granted that every child has had an opportunity to experience beliefs that 
anyone can get to the top, and if he tries he too can get to the top. The future, not 
the present, is what counts, and one must use the present to prepare for the future. 
Time therefore must not be wasted — note the vernacular "time is money.” It is 
expected that the child will be able to defer immediate gratification for later grati- 
fication through symbolic commitment to "success.” Not only are these the values 
of the school, but they are the values of the environment in which most middle class 
children are brought up. 

In contrast to this, it is pointed out, the lower class child has experienced only a 
survival or subsistence ethic (not an achievement ethic) with consequent high valua- 
tion on the present (not the future) on immediate gratification (not deferred gT^atifi- 
cation) and concrete commitment (not symbolic commitment) . Where the lower class 
child lives hardly anyone ever gets to the top — often one can hardly move across 
the street. And time is not important or potentially valuable if there is not going to 
be anything to do with it anyway. The commitment is to immediate and concrete 
gratification — to the satisfactions of here and now — for what does an appeal to 
symbolic success mean where success is measured only by subsistence or survival? 
In short, the lower class in contrast to the middle class child may face a severe 
discontinuity in values upon coming to school — a discontinuity that may have a 
profound effect on his behavior toward school, and no less an effect on the school’s 
behavior toward him. 

What we have said about value is also applicable to language. The work to which 
I shall refer is by Basil Bernstein,^ which is consonant with other studies in this 
area. He argues that different social strata generate different speech systems or 
linguistic codes, regulating the selection an individual makes from what is available 
in the language as a whole. These linguistic codes, which develop early and are 



stabilised through time» come to play an important role in the intellectual, social, 
and affective life of the child. There are two language codes; one "elaborated,” the 
other "restricted,” In the restricted code, the vocabulary and syntactic structure are 
drawn from a narrow range of possibilities, the organizing elements of the speech 
are dmple^ and there is conddemble dependmce on extra^verhal channels of communi- 
cation like gestures. In the elaborated code, the vocabulary and syntactic structure 



are drawn from a tdde range of 



5s, the organizing elements of the 



are complex^ and there is little reliance on extra-verbal channels of communication: 
message must be given and sought in the verbal material itself. 




may already have been anticipated, a middle class child is likely to experience 
and acquire an elaborated language code; a lower class child a restricted language 
code. But the school is of course predominantly concerned with elaborated language 
codes. Accordingly, in language as in values, for one child school is continuous with 
his early experience, for the other child school is discontinuous with his early 



experience. 

It is often said that the lower class child fails in school because he is apathetic or 
aggressive. Without denying this, some would turn it around and raise the further 
question whether he is not also increasingly apathetic and aggressive in school 
because he fails. For what can be more tormenting than to be faced day upon day 
with a situation you cannot handle and yet may not leave on pain of severe punish- 
ment? Insofar as the pre-school experiences of the lower class child have not 
prepared him for school, school can only be a source of frustration: he is neither 
ready to do what is required nor can he escape. The reaction to this type of frustra- 
tion is hopelessness and rage. In school, the hopelessness is manifested in apathy, 
i.e., psychological withdrawal from the source of frustration, and the rage in 
agp^ession, i.e., physical attack upon the source of frustration. Ultimately, not only 
does this failure lead to dropping-out with consequent unemployability, but the 
patterns of apathy and aggression maintained over the compulsory school years 
often become stabilized into deep-seated maladjustment and delinquency. 

From this point of view, compensatory pre-school education may be seen as an 
effort to bring the experience of the lower class child into greater continuity with 
the expectations of the school — expectations that presuppose middle class value and 
language cedes for its children — not only in order to increase learning but to avoid 
the frustrating consequences of the discontinuities between the home and the 
school. 



4. We may turn now to the fourth question we posed: What is the nature of the 
current programs in compensatory pre-school education? 

The number and diversity of compensatory pre-school projects are growing so 
rapidly that it is hazardous to say anything about the nature of the programs without 
risk of over-simplifying and bsing out of date almost at once. It is more instructive 
to speak of alternatives in the current undertakings. For example, within walking 
distance of the University of Chicago are several separate programs. One is in a long 
established predominantly middle-class nursery. The proposed curriculum includes 
free play, group games, show and tell, and neighborhood trips— activities which do 
not differ from what is done regularly in this nursery. Another is in the local public 
school, which has never dealt with nursery or pre-kindergarten children — middle or 
lower class. Among the stated aims are to give the children experience with the tools 
of learning — pencils, crayons, books, etc. — and to develop their readiness for regu- 
lar school activities. A third program, which grew out of a volunteer college student 
project, was designed specifically for culturally-deprived children. The staff was 
selected on the basis of experience in pre-school education with such children, and 



there is heavy emphasis on auditory and visual discrimination, rhythmics, and self- 
expression, A fourth program is in a local Montessori School, and will presumably 
be influenced by its philosophy and methods. From among the Montessori activities 
are included 'practical life’ projects (e.g., buttoning, tying, cleaning dishes, 
polishing copper, peeling carrots)” and there is emphasis on the ability "to look at, 
see, and handle materials.” Only one of the programs was in existence a year ago. 

The diversity and recency that we have seen here in miniature is representative 
of current pre-school programs at large. An inventory of compensatory education 
programs—exclusive of Project Head Start — shows pre-schools in operation in 
some 70 cities.^® Over half of these have been established within the past year or 
two. There is diversity in every aspect of the programs: the auspices may be as 
various as the public school system itself, a national welfare agency, or the local 
junior league; and, the personnel may range from two teachers, a social worker, two 
psychologists and a nurse for 32 children to six teachers and 36 teacher -aides for 
240 children. The purpose of one program is said to be "to give the children of the 
poor the same experiences that are provided routinely to children of middle and 
upper-income families: vocabulary, verbal expression, cultural experience, and 
appreciation of learning”; but, in another the focus is on very different and more 
primitive activities: "development of listening skills and visual discrimination; 
provision of activities which engage touch, taste, and smell; and teachers will work 
with parents in orienting them toward the program and having them assist the 
development of the child.” 

Despite the variability in specific activities, the programs may be classified at least 
for analytic purposes into three broad categories. Explicitly or implicitly, in one the 
predominant assumption is that the observed deficiencies of the culturally deprived 
child are more superficial than fundamental — the differences are in quantity rather 
than in kind — and the pre-school experiences that are needed are supplementary; 
from this point of view, if a nursery or pre-school activity is good for the middle 
class child it is good also (if perhaps at some simpler level) for the lower class child. 
In the second, the assumption is that the significant deficiencies reside in the lack 
of familiarity with school -related objects and activities — say, pencils, books, the use 
of crayons, following directions — and the pre-school experiences the culturally 
deprived child needs are predominantly academic-preparatory. In the third, the 
assumption is that because of powerful environmental effects, the culturally de- 
prived child becomes fundamentally different in self-concept, language, value, and 
perceptual process; from this point of view neither the supplementary not the 
preparatory activities in themselves are sufficient: what is required are specialized 
programs that will compensate for, in the sense of counteract, the deleterious environ- 
mental effects.®’® This diversity raises an obvious and serious issue: Which of the 
alternatives is likely to be more fruitful than another? It is not that a categorical 
answer can be forthcoming at once, but dealing with the issue systematically may 
lead to criteria for selecting activities and evaluating outcomes rather than pro- 
ceeding by hit or miss. 

In view of the theoretical and procedural differences, it might be expected that 
observations to guide our choice would be abundant. This is unfortunately not so. 
There are no systematic comparisons of the relative effectiveness, say, of what we 
have called the supplementary and academic-preparatory procedures. There are no 
systematic comparisons of the relative effectiveness of different points of interven- 
tion within what we have called the specialized programs. Two relevant observations 
from the research that is available so far, however, can be made. One is that pre- 
school programs do tend to be effective in raising intelligence test scores, vocabulary 



level, expressive ability, arithmetical reasoning, and reading readiness. Independent 
reports by Bereiter,^ Gray,“ the Ypsilanti Public Schools,^® and the Racine 
studies'® all point to one or more of these effects. This is enormously encouraging, 
even though they used different procedures and it is impossible to say what it is 
specifically in the pre-schools that accounts for the positive effects. The second 
observation is less encouraging. Although Deutsch ® has reported differences in the 
fifth grade favoring children who attended pre-school over those who did not, two 
recent experimental studies'^ that have followed their pre-school and control 
children through kindergarten and first grade report that the initial differences 
tended not to be maintained in the regular school situation. The Racine study 
states bluntly: 

Potentially, the most useful conclusion which can be drawn from these data is 
that "one shot” compensatory programs would seem to be a waste of time and 
money. The fact that differences between groups disappeared and that in several 
areas the rate of growth of both groups regressed during the traditional first 
grade year supports this contention. 

If these implications are supported by future research it would seem that 
curricular revision over the entire twelve year school curriculum is a necessary 
part of any lasting solution io the basic problem of urban public school educa- 
tion '®, (p. 53). 

It must be emphasized that this is but one study done with only a handful of 
subjects at the kindergarten rather than earlier period. Nonetheless, the issues 
raised by the data, tentative as they are, must be taken seriously: Assuming that 
compensatory pre-school education is effective during the pre-school period, what 
provisions need to be made in the regular school and in the home to maintain the 
effectiveness? 

The most extensive pre-school undertaking is of course Project Head Start. It 
represents the awakening of the American conscience to the nation’s most serious 
problem, and we can take pride that a generation hence no one will be able to say 
as we are about a generation ago that although the problem was recognized nothing 
courageous to solve it was attempted. But the very significance and massiveness of 
Head Start raises in urgent form all the issues implicit in the preceding- discussion: 
What, for example, are the criteria for selecting activities from the available alterna- 
tives? On what basis will the effectiveness of what is being done be evaluated? 
Granted, it is difficult to see how any educational harm can come to the children, 
and there may be residual gains in medical care and keeping them off the streets. 
And to endeavor more than is presently warranted by our knowledge and capabilities 
is better than to try less. But this too needs to be considered: May not long-term 
mischief be done to the idea of compensatory pre-school education if the possible 
lack of positive educational effects from this type of "one shot” program are im- 
mediately attributed to what some like to think is the inevitable failure of lower- 
class parents to cooperate, the immutability of the abilities of the children, or to the 
conception of compensatory education itself, rather than to possible shortcomings 
in the operation of the specific programs? To pose such a question is not to derogate 
what is being undertaken, but it does raise the issue as to whether a greater base in 
conceptualization, long-term planning, and evaluative research than is presently the 
case is not indicated for the future? 

5. We turn finally and briefly to the last question: What are some of the broad 
underlying issues in the field? 

We have been dealing with such procedural problems as the choice of alternate 
programs, the manner of evaluating outcomes, the selection of teachers and acti- 



vities. These represent issues of means assuming the ends— the ends being, to put 
it most sharply, to transform the pre-school lower-class child in accordance with the 
requirements of the prevailing school. But there are at least two troublesome issues 
with respect to this that need examination. The first is concerned with the nature 
of the transformation we are prepared to impose on the culturally deprived child, 
and the second with the character of the school that will presumably serve as the 
standard for the transformation. 

We must go back to the definition of "culturally deprived.” The concept of 
cultural deprivation assumes that there is a normative or dominant middle-class 
culture, and that some children are deprived of experience with this culture (not all 
culture). From this point of view, the middle class child is also culturally-deprived — 
deprived in relation to the values and experiences of another culture, say intimacy 
and cooperativeness as against aloofness and competitiveness. It is a relational not a 
quantitative concept, and cultural deprivation in the present context means only 
deprived of middle-class values, not necessarily good or plentiful values, and more 
especially of the values and experiences needed to get along in the school as it is 
currently constituted. It does not mean that the culturally deprived child neces- 
sarily has fewer values, nor that he may not have other values and experiences that 
are assets. 

And this raises the first issue. Assume with Frank Riessman^^ among others that 
the lower class child does have certain assets in the way of values and experiences 
which are not only functional in his environment but are of intrinsic worth: "the 
cooperativeness and mutual aid that mark the extended family; avoidance of the 
strain accompanying competitiveness and individualism; equalitarianism, informal- 
ity, and warm humor; freedom from self-blame and parental over-protection; the 
children’s enjoyment of each other’s company, and lessened sibling rivalry; the 
security found in the extended family and in traditional outlook” (p. 48 ). What will 
be the effect of imposing contrary middle-class attitudes such as achievement- 
anxiety on these assets and the child’s functioning in his environment, especially if 
his environment remains as it is? Can a program of compensatory education for the 
disadvantaged even at its best be salutary in any ultimate way without altering the 
disadvantaged environment giving rise to the disadvantaged child? Will the ravages 
of poverty and discrimination on the child’s conception of life and of himself disap- 
pear if Appalachia and Harlem are permitted to remain as they are? 

The second issue is not unrelated to the first. Compensatory early education is 
predicated on the criterion of success in school as the measure of fruitful socializa- 
tion; the children are to be raised according to the modes of behavior and thought 
rewarded in the classroom. But there are those who would say that the demands of 
the present elementary school are themselves contradictory: on the one hand, the 
school rewards complacency, conformity, and docility, and on the other, it implies 
later success through ingenuity, daring, and competitiveness. And more, it is 
defective educationally: it can hardly serve as a model. Thus, to mention only three 
or four observers reporting from different points of vantage, Bruno Bettelheim^ 
suggests that "learning inhibitions can come from a child’s desire for honesty and 
truth, and from trying to succeed in terms of his own life experience and of clear-cut 
desires and values”— do Sally, Tom, and Puff represent "honesty and truth in the 
light of his own experience” for the Negro child or for that matter for any child; 
Jules Henryk® shows how relentlessly honest feeling and originality are stamped out 
in the elementary school by the prevailing rivalry which is at once stimulated and 
feared by the teacher herself; Patricia Sexton^^ points out how the femininity of 
the school, to use her term, "emasculates” the boys not only affectively but cogni- 



lively; and Edgar Friedenberg^*^ and Robert Hutchins^® from their very separate 
frameworks raise the same issue: is the middle-class social and intellectual way of 
life as reflected in the school really a Given of the Natural Order, so to speak? In 
the face of this, one must ask: Can the standards of today’s school be taken safely 
as the model for the transformation of the culturally-deprived child? Is this what 
we want for our children, or should not some thought be given as well, even in the 
present context, to the transformation of the school itself? 

Let me summarize what I have tried to do, and add a comment by way of conclu- 
sion. I have attempted to indicate something of the history of cultural deprivation 
and education, and pointed out that it is by no means a new problem. What was not 
realized so much before was the crucial significance of the early experiences of the 
child. I sketched some of the empirical evidence for the effect of early experience on 
learning to learn and the educational consequences of the discontinuity between the 
experiences of the lower class child and the expectations of the school. I described 
the diversity of current compensatory pre-school programs and outlined some of the 
pertinent research. I then raised two types of issues: first, issues concerned with 
immediate operational problems like the selection of activities, teachers, and the 
evaluation of outcomes, and second, issues concerned with long-term underlying 
problems like the consequences of letting the objectives and values of the present 
school determine the criteria for the socialization of our children. 

In raising these issues my intent was of course not to restrain our efforts in 
compensatory pre-school education. On the contrary, the intent rather was to 
encourage the kind of dialogue that will be equal to the seriousness and magnitude 
of the task. To consider alternatives of method and to recognize the possibility of 
unintended consequences now when programs are still in process of formation may 
avoid irrevocable commitments to be regretted later. In view of the magnitude of 
the task and complexity of the social, economic, and educational issues, there is no 
doubt that pre-school education will be costly in time, effort, and funds, and the 
question is often asked: How can we afford it? It seems to me this is the one 
question that needs no answer, for when one measures the present waste and pain 
in humankind against the vision of what might be, the more telling question is: 
How can we not afford it? 
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